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the roll: “Document about a house, which Anani b. Azariah the Servitor wrote to 
Yehoyishma his daughter.” 
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NEW LIGHT ON THE ELEPHANTINE COLONY 
Emil G. Kraeling 


An archaeological mystery story reached its final denouement 
when it was revealed that a hoard of Aramaic papyri had come to 
light in the Brooklyn Museum. These papyri proved to be fresh docu- 
ments of the Jewish colony at Elephantine, and were actually, not only 
the first such documents found at that site, but the first major find of 
Aramaic papyri ever made. Coming from Jewish sources and from the 
fifth century B. C., they possess great interest and significance for 
the student of Jewish history of the time of Nehemiah, and hence form 
an appropriate subject for discussion in The Biblical Archaeologist. 


Yeb and Syene 

“But where is Elephantine Island?” some of our readers may well 
ask. Let Strabo, the famous Greek geographer who lived about the 
beginning of the Christian era, give the answer. After enumerating the 
towns of Upper Egypt, as one ascends the Nile from Thebes, he says, 
“Now follow Syene and Elephantine, the former on the borders of 
Ethiopia (i.e, Nubia) and a city of Egypt, the latter an island lying) 
half a stadium (or ca. 100 yards) in front of Syene with a temple of 
Khnouphis (i.e., the God Khnum) and a Nilometer as in Memphis.” The 
Egyptian name of the island was Yeb, which was translated in Greek 
times to “Elephantine”; it appears in the papyri under its old name, 
while Syene is called Sewen, “mart” — a word that has survived in its} 
modern name Assuan. It is popularly believed that certain rocks on the 
southern tip of Elephantine island, which look like elephants, gave rise 
to its name, but that view receives no credence from Egyptologists, wha 
hold that it applied originally to a larger region extending southward 
and noted for the ivory trade. 

Syene was known to Biblical writers. That fact is obscured in the 
Authorized Version, but discernible in the revised versions and modern) 
renderings. Thus Ezekiel, pronouncing an oracle against Egypt, says) 
“I will make the -land of Egypt an utter waste~and desolation from 
Migdol to Seveneh, even unto the border of Ethiopia.” (29:10; cf. 30:6). 
Migdol (probably Pelusion) and Seveneh (Syene) are here mentioned 
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as the northernmost and southernmost points of Egypt, just as Dan and 
Beersheba are often used to describe the limits of Palestine, and Seveneh 
is explicitly localized on the Nubian frontier. It is barely possible, 
though not certain, that the author of Isaiah 49:12, too, has Syene in 
mind when, in hailing the return of the Jewish exiles to Zion he 
singles out those from the land of Sinim (Dead Sea scroll: Siniyites), 
which, according to the context, lay either far to the south or to the 
east. Syene was thus an important frontier out-post — a place that had 
to be guarded to prevent inroads into Egypt, a jumping-off-place for 
expeditions into the Upper Nile country, a terminus of boat-traffic, owing 
to the First Cataract just above it, and last, but not least, the source of 
a red granite much in demand by kings and princes of Egypt for their 
sculptures, obelisks and buildings. The mineral name “Syenite” still 
preserves to this day the remembrance of ancient Syene. 








Elephantine In Egyptian History 


Occupation of the strategic place by Egyptians thus must be very 
ancient. There may have been a fortress there as early as the Third 
Dynasty. Certainly they were well established there in the Sixth Dynasty, 
when Elephantine became the residence of powerful princes who exer- 
cised some control over the wild “land of the bow.” On the west shore 
of the Nile opposite Elephantine are still to be seen the tombs of some 
of these mighty men, with inscriptions recording their deeds of war and 
their expedition to the South.' The Jews of the Fifth Century, whose 
houses lay on the western rim of the island, must often have looked 
across the river to that hill of the tombs, where slept “kings and 
counselors of the earth who built up waste places for themselves” 
(Job 3:14). 

Famous Egyptian Pharaohs had also interested themselves in this 
locality. Early in the Twelfth Dynasty, Sesostris I (ca. 1970 B. C.), 
proceeding up the river from this point, defeated the “miserable Cushites” 
of central Nubia, and Sesostris III (ca. 1887 B. C.) firmly established 
Egyptian control over them and their southerly neighbors. Through 
the First Cataract, just above Elephantine, the latter ruler had constructed 
a canal which made river-traffic possible as far as the Second Cataract. 
This was a difficult engineering achievement, involving the cutting of a 
channel about 260 feet long, 34 feet wide and nearly 26 feet deep. 
Charles Edwin Wilbour was the first to note (in 1889) the inscription 
recording this feat, as well as another inscription commemorating the 
repair of the canal (ca. 1490 B. C.) under Thutmose III. 2 

In the time of Amenophis I (ca. 1550 B. C.) all Nubia was made a 
province called “Cush”. There followed the succession of powerful 





1. See H. W. Mueller, Die Felsengraeber der Fuersten von Elephantine, Glueckstadt, 1940. 
See C. E. Wilbour, ‘‘Canalizing the Cataract’, Recueil de Travaux, XIII, 1890, 202 ff. 
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“Viceroys of the Southern lands,” whose sovereignty lasted late into the 
period of the Ramessides. Egyptian Influence in Nubia seems to have 
survived the unrest that marked the period including the Twenty-first 
to the Twenty-fourth Dynasties (ca. 900-712 B. C.), but then we sud- 
denly find independent “Kings of Cush” reigning in Napata and finally 
even extending their rule over Egypt and constituting its Twenty-fifth 
Dynasty (712-663 B. C.)? For these, Syene and Elephantine must 
have formed an important key for keeping open the door to the land 
of the Pharaohs. 
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Fig. 3. Photograph of envelope which contained Papyrus No. 16. Who was the British 
scholar who gave Mr. Wilbour the answer to his question (between 1893 and 1896)? 


A change in the status of Elephantine must have come about with 
the Assyrian conquest that culminated in 663 B. C., with the fall of 
Thebes (No-Amon of Nah. 3:8). Once more it formed an important 
frontier post facing Nubia, for the Assyrians did not aspire to the task 
of policing and governing that far- flung region: they even controlled 
Egypt itself through local kings of native origin. One of these, Psam- 
metichus of Sais, waxed increasingly powerful and finally set himself 
up as Pharaoh. By 645 he had gained control of the entire land. From 





3. On the preceding see especially T. Saeve-Soederberg, Aegypten und Nubien, Lund, 1941. 
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the Egyptian point of view (which ignores the Assyrian occupation) the 
Twenty-sixth, or Saite, Dynasty was already established by the grand- 
father of Psammetichus, Necho I. It lasted for over a century, until 
Cambyses conquered Egypt in 525 B. C. The Persian monarch and his 
successors constitute the Twenty-seventh Dynasty of Egypt's rulers. 
Presumably they took over the garrisons of the Saitic kings, including 
the one at Elephantine, and therewith the Jews of this area transferred 
their loyalty to the occupying power. The favours shown their people by 
the Persian kings, notably permission to re-establish the community in 
Judaea, must have gained their enthusiastic support of the new order. 





An Archaeological Mystery Story 


Our archaeological .mystery story concerns documents from this 
colony. It began with Charles Edwin Wilbour, an American scholar who 
spent his winters in Egypt in the ‘eighties and early ‘nineties of the last 
century, cruising on the Nile in a sailing vessel, or dahabiyyah, which 
he called “The Seven Hathors.” He took pains to study ancient Egyptian 
and such a scholar as Brugsch expressed a high opinion of his knowledge 
of it. He kept a detailed diary of the things he saw and of objects 
offered to him for sale. 

In Jan. - Feb., 1893, Wilbour, according to an entry in his journal, 
was at Assuan. On the kom (the ruin mound) of Elephantine he 
acquired some papyri from Arab women—doubtless diggers after sebakh, 
or fertilizer. He said nothing about the matter — perhaps intending to 
study the papyri himself. He died in 1896 and his possessions, including 
a trunk containing numerous papyri carefully wrapped and deposited 
in tin biscuit-boxes, were sent to America. The trunk ultimately found 
its way into a New York storage warehouse where it stayed until the 
death of Wilbour’s daughter, Theodora, who bequeathed it to the 
Egyptian Department of the Brooklyn Museum. When it was opened, it 
was found to contain, in addition to important Egyptian papyri, the 
largest collection of Aramaic papyri to be found anywhere outside Cairo. 
There were eight intact rolls with the seals and strings still about them 
(cf. Fig. 1)and the “endorsements,” or brief comments as to what the texts 
dealt with, visible on their surface. In addition there were boxes con- 
taining broken papyri and an envelope of tiny fragments (Fig. 3). This 
envelope bore a question in Wilbour's handwriting “Is not this authentic 
Phenician?” A reply in another hand — apparently British rather than 
American — gives the following answer: “It is Aramaic, passing into 
Palmyrene and Hebrew, like the Carpentras text. It should all be care- 
fully copied.” It seems, therefore, that Mr. Wilbour sent these fragments 
to a Semitic linguist for an opinion on their nature; his own guess, that 
they were Phoenician was in line with what had been thought about the 
few known papyrus fragments of this character up until a decade or so 
previously. But his informant gave the right answer: the writing was 
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Aramaic. I have not been able, even with G. R. Driver’s aid, to secure 
an identification of this consultant’s handwriting. However, it seems 
unlikely that Wilbour informed him of the unopened papyri and 
larger fragments in his possession. In any case, Wilbour himself died 
without having divulged his discovery. 
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Fig. 4. Sketch map of Elephantine and the area excavated by the German expedition. All 
Aramaic papyri probably came from the area to the left of the solid black line and 
the upper half of the area comprised within the first contour line. 


First Published Elephantine Discoveries 


But in the meantime additional documents were discoyered at 
Elephantine and several were sold by dealers; one important, though 
incomplete document, the full import of which only became clear 
through later finds, came to Strassburg in Germany and was published 
by J. Euting in 1903; another was acquired by A. H. Sayce and also 
published 1903 by A. Cowley. In 1904 a considerable number of new 
papyri turned up in the hands of dealers at Assuan. Five and one-half 
were acquired by Sir Robert Mond and three and one-half by Lady 
Cecil. Howard Carter, later to win fame as discover of the tomb of King 
Tutankhamon, was then Director of Antiquities in Egypt, and at his 
request the papyri were turned over to the Cairo Museum. They were 
subsequently published, along with a tenth papyrus that Sayce had 
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acquired for the Bodleian, by Sayce and Cowley in 1906. + 

This collection made it fully clear that there was an Aramaic-speak- 
ing Jewish colony at Elephantine in the days of the Persian (Achae- 
menid) kings, and that they even had some sort of religious edifice 
(‘egora) dedicated to the god Yahu on that island. Many held at that 
time that it could not be a temple but was only a sort of meeting-house, 
though the name was explained by leading scholars as an Assyrian loan 
word (from ekurru “temple”). Scholars were eager to get more such 
documents. Sayce, who was closer to the situation than anyone else, 
believed that the papyri were not found on Elephantine but rather on 
the main land at Assuan (hence the title given the publication). 

Up the river from the Fayyum, where he had been digging for Greek 
papyri for the Berlin Museum, now came Dr. Otto Rubensohn. He in- 
duced local Arabs to show him where the papyri had been found and was 
persuaded of the truth of the story that the documents came from the 
island and from a certain spot pointed out to him. The Department of 
Antiquities gave him an excavation concession for the western half of 
the kom of Elephantine. Within a few yards of the spot indicated to 
him, and close to the surface of the ground, Rubensohn in his second 
campaign of 1906 made a great find of Aramaic papyri, outstripping in 
importance anything contained in the collection of Sayce-Cowley. When 
Eduard Sachau published three of these texts (two being duplicates) in 
a preliminary publication in 1908, the story of the Jewish temple at 
Elephantine. was revealed. 

There could no longer be any doubt that the ‘egora was a real 
temple with an altar for bloody sacrifice. The papyri told how the 
priests of Khnum had this Jewish temple destroyed in 410 B.C. and how 
the Jews sought to get it rebuilt, even sending letters to high authorities 
in Palestine in 408 B.C., appealing to them to use their influence. The 
texts left.the question open as to whether they succeeded in their purt 
pose. The full collection, which contained numerous other documents, 
many of them fragmentary, but among them part of an Old Aramaic 
Book of Ahigar and of an Aramaic version of Darius’ Behistun inscription, 
was published by Sachau in 1911.5 Some of the remaining texts threw 
light.on the Jewish religion as observed at Elephantine, but no further 
information was afforded concerning the fate of the temple. Eduard 
Meyer who wrote a valuable little book on the Elephantine colony, 
thought it unlikely that it was ever restored, since he held that Persian 
rule must have ended with the accession of Artaxerxes II in 404 B.C.® 
The German campaign on Elephantine was carried on for three 


4. A. H. Sayce and A. E. Cowley, Aramaic Papyri discovered at Assuan, London, 1906. 

5. E. Sachau, Aramaeische Papyrus und Ostraka, Berlin, 1911. All known papyri were 
re-edited in convenient hand-book by A. Cowley, Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth Century 
B.C. (referred to as A.P. and the text numbers). 

6. E. Meyer, Der Papyrusfund von Elephantine, Leipzig, 1912. The religion of the colony 

was exhaustively discussed by A. Vincent, La Religion des Judeo-Arameens d’Elephan- 


tine, Paris, 1937. 
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seasons and the explorers, though only commissioned for a papyrus-hunt, 
sought to clarify the general situation on the kom. Fig. 4 shows the 
plan. The western part of the north wall of the temple of Khnum, primar- 
ily dating from Hellenistic times, was uncovered and followed to the 
boundary of the concession; the heavy black line shows its course. It 
led across the line of the concession to a point where it intersected a line 
that would lead south at right angles to the portal of Alexander II, 
visible from afar as the outstanding landmark of Elephantine island. 


Fig. 5. The technician of the Department of Egyptian Art of the Brooklyn Museum, Mr. 
Giambalvo, unrolling a papyrus. 
North of the wall of the temple ran a street, on the opposite (north) side 
of which were houses. They were of a later period, but beneath them 
structures of the Persian era with some Aramaic papyri came to light. In 
one building at the border of the concession numerous large jars, some 
with Aramaic and some with Phoenician inscriptions had been stored. 
Meanwhile an expedition of the French Academie des Inscriptions 
had taken up the concession or the eastern part of the kom. Clermont- 
Ganneau, noted Semitic epigraphist, its leader, was imbued with the hope 
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of finding papyri and particularly of locating the site of the Jewish temple. 
His expectations were disappointed; he found only a few insignificant 
fragments of papyrus, though he did recover a large number of Aramaic 
ostraca, which he did not live to edit and whose long-delayed publication 
by M. Dupont-Sommer may soon be expected. Clermont-Ganneau 
became convinced that the Jewish temple was in the northern part of 
the site, just over the line in the German concession and in the very spot 
which the Germans had made a dumping ground for their rubble. 
However, it seems unlikely that his theory as to the site of the Jewish 
temple was correct. The evidence of the Brooklyn Museum papyri points 
in a different direction. 

In 1918 the Fathers of the Pontifical Biblical Institute in Rome car- 
ried on a dig at Elephantine, primarily re-excavating part of the ground 
dug over by the Germans, but going to a greater depth and carefully 
screening the soil. Only a rough sketch plan and a brief itemization of 
finds was published, together with a general preliminary report. A few 
scraps of Aramaic papyri were discovered, but a small raised inscription, 
apparently in Canaanitic letters and an incription on stone in an un- 
known script (both unpublished) were the chief reward of their toil. 

Since that time silence has descended upon Elephantine. The Egyp- 
tian government has been guarding the desolate scene, so that the 
unauthorized digging has ceased. The situation is not conducive to 
anyone’s sinking more money into a site so confusing and so much dug 
over. The only untouched parts of the ancient town, furthermore, are 
either covered by workers” houses or, where the land is vacant, full of 
recent Arab burials. It seems likely, therefore, that the Brooklyn papyri 
may be the last Aramaic records to come from the palm-studded isle. 


Preparation Of The Wilbour Papyri 

When the Trustees of the Brooklyn Museum assigned to me the 
task of preparing the Wilbour Aramaic papyri for publication, most of 
the papyri had not yet been opened. Mr. Anthony Giambalvo, the 
technician of the Egyptian Department, evolved his own method of 
preparing these papyri, and the photographs herewith published, taken 
by the Museum’s photographer, Mr. Anthony Caruso, show the essential 
steps. A roll like that in Fig. 5 is not much larger than a cigar and the 
papyrus material is sometimes not much thicker than the wrapper of a 
cigar. Since it would crumble under the fingers in its dried out condition, 
it is necessary to subject it to moisture before trying to open it. This 
was done by setting it on a rack above a dish of water and covering it 
with a bell jar. After forty-eight hours or more (depending on the 
papyrus) it was removed and opened, as illustrated in Fig. 5 and 6. (The 
photograph in Fig. 6 represents a particularly nerve-racking moment for 
the technician, for owing to the time-lag and the heat engendered by the 
photographic procedure the papyrus is starting to curl and threatening 
to break apart). The papyrus was then placed between sheets of blotting 
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paper and weighted down with a pane of glass. The blotting paper 
was changed several times until the papyrus was perfectly dry. It was 
always a great moment when Mr. Giambalvo uncovered a papyrus and 
I had my first glance at a text that no one had read since it was written 
and sealed more than two millennia ago. The writing looked as fresh 
as though it had just been composed yesterday. 

Each fully dried and complete papyrus was put between panes of 
glass and sealed up. It was different, however, with papyri that had to 





Fig. 6. A papyrus completely unrolled. 


be reconstructed from a mass of fragments. Fig. 7 shows Mr. Cooney, 
Curator of the Department of Egyptian Art, and Mr. Giambalvo engaged 
in assorting and assembling the larger fragments on the basis of external . 
criteria. Their efforts resulted in the recovery of four further papyri, 
which were put under glass, but not sealed; this preliminary labor was 
then supplemented by the efforts of Mr. Giambalvo and myself to assort 
and place the numerous small fragments, most of which belonged to these 
four, It was doing jig-saw puzzles of a most fascinating kind. Misplace- 
ments had to be corrected and often what we thought had been finished 
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had to be done over again. It was necessary to understand the import of 
the papyri before some of the fragments could be properly placed. Several 
significant fragments fell into place at the very last moment, when No. 
7 was reversed (a difficult operation) before sealing. In the end only a 
small residue of fragments remained, none important enough to warrant 
expenditure of more of the technician’s time. But the result of our labours 
is gratifying, and scholars must be thankful to Mr. Charles Nagel, the 
Director of the Museum, and to Mr. John D. Cooney for the under- 
standing shown for a task of this nature, which really interferes with 
normal functions of a museum staff. 








Contents of the Papyri 

The Brooklyn Museum Aramaic Papyri, which form a collection 
larger than the Sayce-Cowley collection, are now in process of publica- 
tion. The completed work will include facsimiles, transcriptions, trans- 
lations, commentaries and glossary, as well as ten introductory chapters 
on the historical background of the papyri. There are in all seventeen 
numbers, though 14 to 17 represent fragmentary texts. Papyri 1 to 12 
constitute the bulk of the material. In them the main personage whose 
family presumably preserved the texts, is a man named Ananiah (or 
Anani) bar Azariah, who bears the title of “servitor of the god Yahu.” 
An earlier papyrus fragment published by Sachau shows that his father 
Azariah held the same office before him (A.P. 63:9. 12). The papyri 
are arranged in chronological order. No. 1—10 give both Babylonian and 
Egyptian months and days. The dates were first worked out for me by 
Richard A. Parker and have recently been rechecked, with some modifi- 
cations, by S. H. Horn and L. H. Wood. 

Papyrus No. 1 shows Ananiah bar Azariah receiving a piece of pro- 
perty which a certain Mika bar A(gur?) has been compelled by law to 
cede to him for its price. This text had to be reconstructed from fragments, 
but is virtually complete except for a name or two. It was written in the 
reign of Artaxerxes I, July 6, 451 B.C. In No. 2, written two years later, 
July 13, 449 B.C., we find Ananiah marrying Tamut, the slave of Meshul- 
lam bar Zakkur, a prominent member of the Elephantine community, 
known from previously published texts. It is an important marriage docu- 
ment and, in conjunction with texts still to be mentioned, proves that a 
slave was not necessarily liberated when given in marriage to a freeman. 
Her owner still had title to her and even to her children. In this case Ta- 
mut already has a son (by Ananiah?), and Meshullam pledges not to 
reclaim him except under certain conditions. In No. 3, of September 14, 
437 B.C., Ananiah bar Azariah buys a house across the street from the 
temple of Yahu; this document thus is of considerable interest for the loca- 
tion of this temple. In No. 4, of October 30, 434 B.C., Ananiah gives his 
wife Tamut a half interest in the house he had bought three years earlier, 
pledging furthermore that their two children Palti and Yehoyishma are 
to inherit his portion. No. 5 of June 12, 427 B.C., is an extremly important 
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text — a manumission document. In it Meshullam bar Zakkur makes what 
is known to Greek papyrology as a paramone arrangement; he liberates 
Tamut and her daughter Yehoyishma but in a manner binding them to 
serve him during his remaining years and to serve his son Zakkur after 
him. Their liberty is thus not complete until Zakkur’s death. There is 
reference to an interesting ritual of liberation. No 6, of July 11, 420 B.C., 
is fragmentary. In it, Ananiah bar Azariah gives his daughter Yehoyishma 
a house (or an apartment in a house?) adjacent to his own residence. In 
No. 7, of October 2 in the same year, we find Ananiah’s daughter 
Yehoyishma marrying a man named Ananiah bar Haggai. This document, 


Fig. 7. Mr. John D. Cooney, Curator of the Department of Egyptian Art and Mr. Giambalvo 

assorting the larger fragments from which a number of papyri could be reconstructed. 
more elaborate than the Sayce-Cowley marriage document, “G” (A.P.15), 
had to be reconstructed from fragments in months of laborious effort. 
It contains much that is new. The bride’s father does not appear in the 
document at all — it is Zakkur her “brother” who acts on her behalf 
and receives the mohar or “price” given by the groom. Evidently Meshul- 
lam bar Zakkur was no longer alive, but his son Zakkur still had a vested 
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interest in both Tamut and Yehoyishma. No. 8 stands apart somewhat 
from the family archive of Ananiah; it concerns Zakkur bar Meshullam, 
who gives a slave-boy named Yedoniah to Uriah bar Mahseiah, who 
presumably is the brother of the woman Mibtahiah of the Sayce-Cowley 
marriage document referred to above. Uriah is to adopt this boy as a 
son and is forbidden to re-enslave him. The text is dated either 
September 22 or October 22, 416 B.C. (the scribe having made a 
mistake in either the Egyptian or the Babylonian month name). The 
illustration in Fig. 8 shows a piece of it. All the texts so far enumerated 
antedate the sacking of the Jewish temple, which, according to the 
letter of the Jews to Bagoas, governor of Judaea, written in 408 B.C., 
took place in 410 B.C., as stated above. 


Nos. 9-13 And Their Historical Importance 

The papyri Nos. 9 to 12 have a peculiar importance owing to their 
dates. When I began to study them I placed them first chronologically 
because they were dated in the first, third and fourth years of 
Artaxerxes. I naturally thought that the king referred to was Artaxerxes 
I, since Persian rule in Egypt was held to have ended with Darius II. 
However, the family history of Ananiah bar Azariah can be understood 
only if Nos. 9 to 12 are younger than the other texts, and from this it 
follows that the Artexerxes of these three texts must have been Artaxerxes 
II. The synchronism of the double dates in Nos. 9 to 10 provides still 
further proof if that were needed. Thus the dates of texts attain a 
historical significance: they prove that the Persian rule over Egypt 
continued until the end of 402 B.C., — the winter before the rebellion of 
Cyrus the younger and the anabasis of Cyrus made immortal by 
Xenophon. After the death of Cyrus, the leaders of the Greek expedi- 
tionary force offered their services to the Persians for a campaign against 
Egypt to assist in reducing it; the Persian supreme commander is 
described as being more incensed at the Egyptians than at other rebels 
(Xenophon, Anab. 11, 1; 14, 5, 13). It seems certain therefore that Egypt 
shook off Persian allegiance only when the revolt of Cyrus was imminent 
or in full swing. 

But how shall we understand the fact that a reign of six years was 
assigned to Amyrtaeus by the ancient chronologers? The tradition is 
substantiated by the Aramaic Papyrus A.P. 35, dated in the summer of 
his fifth year. We must suppose that Amyrtaeus himself stressed the 
idea that his sovereignty had begun with the end of the reign of Darius 
II. But this is idealism rather than realism. He may have held power 
from December 405 to December 402 over a part of lower Egypt from a 
haven in the Delta such as that described by Herodotus (II, 140), which 
allegedly remained undiscovered “until the time of Amyrtaeus” (the 
rebel of 455 B.C., and perhaps the grandfather of the king of whom we 
here are speaking). The Brooklyn Papyri prove that until the winter 
preceding the anabasis of Cyrus in 401 B.C., the military colony at 
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Elephantine still owed allegiance to Artaxerxes II, and that apparently 
signifies that the communications from Palestine to Egypt and up the 
Nile were in Persian hands at the time. 

Papyrus No. 9 is dated November 5, 404 B.C. In it Ananiah bar 
Azariah gives his daughter Yehoyishma a part of the house he had 
bought years ago. It is a long, beautifully written and perfectly preserved 
papyrus (see Fig. 1). No. 10 of March 9, 402 B.C., represents another 
gift of a house to his daughter. It, too, is well written and perfectly 





Fig. 8. A portion of Papyrus No. 8, the first piece unrolled and photographed. Its companion 
piece was subsequently joined to it. 


preserved. Of a different nature is No. 11, dated December 2, 402 B.C. 
It records a loan of grain made by Yehoyishma’s husband, Ananiah bar 
Haggai from a man named Pakhnum (Egyptian: “The one of Khnum”). 
No. 12, written soon afterward, December 13, 402 B.C., records the sale 
by Ananiah bar Azariah and his wife of the house bought in No. 3 to 
their son-in-law Ananiah bar Haggai. Therewith the family archive 
breaks off, though there is an endorsement preserved from a lost papyrus 
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(No. 15) in which this son-in-law presumably transferred a part owner- 
ship in his house to his wife Yehoyishma. 

Of an entirely different character is No. 13. It is a letter in a very 
distinctive handwriting. It was broken into several fragments and their 
proper arrangement was difficult. While it has been impossible to guess 
every word of which traces remain, that which can be read and under- 
stood is of real importance. For this letter alludes to the capture (and 
death?) of King Amyrtaeus and the accession of Nepherites I, founder 
of the XXIX Dynasty, at Memphis in the month of Epiphi. The letter 
bears only a month date “Fifth of Epiphi”, but if Nepherites’ official 
reign began in December 399, it must date from October 1, 399 B.C. The 
writer, Shewa bar Zekariah (known from previously published texts) is 
writing from somewhere in Egypt to a man named Yislah (bar Nathan ?) 
at Elephantine about business matters and accquaints him with this new 
military and political happening. It is this letter which in all probability 
sounded the death-knell for the Elephantine colony. The Jews had been 
apparently left undisturbed by Amyrtaeus, as is shown by the papyrus 
A.P. 35, dated under him (June 19, 400 B.C.). The rise of a new dynasty 
under Nepherites, however, was an ominous event. For the XXIX 
Dynasty came from Mendes, where the ram-god was supreme, and it 
stands to reason that it took great interest in the ram-god Khnum of 
Elephantine and gave heed to the wishes of its priesthood. The Yahu 
temple was thorn in their flesh; they had sought to get rid of it in 
410 and punishment had been meted out to the conspirators. It is 
plausible to suppose that the existence of the Jewish colony was termin- 
ated soon after the rise of the new dynasty and that it is for this reason 
that no younger records have come to light from Elephantine. 


Origin Of Jewish Colony Of Elephantine 

But how, the reader may well ask, did it come about that a colony 

of Jews existed on the remote Ethiopian frontier in the fifth century 
B.C., and even had a temple of Yahu? The Brooklyn Museum documents 
give no help in answering this question. They confirm the fact that 
individual members of the colony belonged to a degel or “troop” named 
after its commanding officer (a Persian or Babylonian), though there is 
no evidence that Ananiah bar Azariah, the servitor of the god Yahu and 
leading figure in the Brooklyn texts, himself was affiliated with one. It 
is obvious from the fact that many persons draw rations from the govern- 
ment. that they were soldiers of the garrison guarding this frontier 
outpost. It was but natural that a foreign occupying power like the 
Persian should employ a considerable number of foreign soldiers and 
not depend too strongly on native Egyptians. But the Jewish colony, 
according to the testimory of previous published papyri, antedates the 
Persian conquest. When Cambyses came down to Egypt, so the letter 
to Bagoas states, he found the temple of Yahu at Elephantine already 
in existence, and did it no harm, though he destroyed the Egyptian 
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temples. The Jewish colony must thus have been founded in the days of 
native Egyptian rulers. Just when that was remains uncertain. The 
practice of supplying Egyptian rulers with Jewish man-power is already 
reflected in the Deuteronomic Law, promulgated, as many hold, in the 
time of King Josiah of Judah, about 622 B. C. This law enjoins the 
Jewish king as follows: “He shall not multiply horses to himself, nor 
cause the people to return to Egypt, to the end that he should multiply 
horses” (Deut. 17:16). This peculiar ordinance must be understood as 
referring to the dispatch, by previous Judean rulers, of detachments of 
Jewish soldiers to Egypt, in return for horses, of which there was a great 
dearth in Judah ever since northern Israel and Aram had been over- 
whelmed and annexed by the Assyrians. Eduard Meyer argued that this 
passage mirrors the origin of the Jewish military colony at Elephantine, 
which thus may have gone down to Egypt prior to the time of Josiah. 
However, one may well doubt that the colony is so ancient. It is equally 
possible and perhaps more probable that it was recruited from Jewish 
elements that came to Egypt after the fall of Jerusalem in 586. Had the 
Yahu temple in Elephantine been in existence when Jeremiah harangued 
the Jews of Pathros (the region north of Elephantine) he would hardly 
have declared in the name of Yahweh, “Behold I have sworn by my 
great name, saith the Lord, that my name shall no more be named in 
the mouth of any man of Judah in all the land of Egypt . . .” The group 
that put Jeremiah’s prophecy to shame, was moreover, not as deeply 
sunk in paganism as the one confronting the prophet at that occasion. 
Possibly the inner strength of the Yahweh religion had reasserted itself 
in later decades, when the demoralization of the catastrophe of 586 had 
passed, and the ministry of Jeremiah (who disappears from the scene 
with the aforementioned address) may have contributed to that result. 

It has been suggested that the Jewish Elephantine colony was 
founded under Pharaoh Apries, the Hophra of Jer. 44:30, (588-570), for 
a rebellion of troops at Elephantine is recorded from his reign in the 
inscription of the Elephantine official Nesuhor’ and could have led to a 
change of garrison. This view received strong endorsement by Albright.® 
But an even later date, in the early years of Pharaoh Amasis, (569-526) 
may well be advocated owing to the absence of documents of the colony 
antedating Darius I, and to allow for a resurgence of Jahwism among 
the Jews of Egypt, as noted above, in speaking of Jeremiah, and for 
their absorption by an Aramaic speaking environment. The founding of 
a Yahu temple at Elephantine must have been permitted because it was 
ordered by the government. The Egyptian priests may have been 
instructed to regard Yahu as a visiting god, paying homage to Khnum, 
while the Jews may have considered their temple a refuge for their 
God, who had departed from Jerusalem (Ezek. 11:22 f.). 





7. J. H. Breasted, Ancient Records of Exypt, IV. 989. 
. W. F. Albright, Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, Baltimore, 1942, 168. 
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“Politics makes strange bed-fellows,” as the saying goes, and change 
of politics brings awareness of the incongruity. When the Jews after 
525 B.C., took service with the Persian oppressors of Egypt their status 
and that of their temple doubtless underwent a change in Egyptian eyes. 
In the course of time this developed into a desire to be rid of the Yahu 
temple and led to its destruction in 410 B.C., as described in the letter 
to Bagoas. 





The Restoration Of The Jewish Temple 


The previously published Elephantine papyri left unanswered the 
question whether the Jewish colony succeeded in getting its temple 
restored. The recommendation of Bagoas and Delaiah, the son of San- 
ballat of Samaria, held that it should be done, but with a thinly veiled 
implication that bloody sacrifice should not be permitted there. However, 
the interim between 408 (the date of the Bagoas letter, A.P. 30) and 
the supposed end of Persian rule seemed so short that Eduard Meyer 
could express doubts as to whether the temple was reopened. The new 
Brooklyn papyri establish the fact that the temple was rebuilt, for we 
find it in existence in the youngest of the fully dated documents (No. 12 
of December 402 B.C.). Not only does this text mention the temple of 
Yahu but it speaks of Yahu as “the god who dwells in Yeb the fortress,” 
a statement just like that in Ps. 135:21 where Yahweh is described as the 
one “which dwelleth at Jerusalem.” Where a deity has his “dwelling” a 
cult is naturally in full operation. The important list on the temple con- 
tributors (A.P. 22) is dated in the fifth year of an unspecified king, who, 
in my opinion, is to be identified with Amyrtaeus, and thus further sub- 
stantiates the existence of the temple as late as the summer of 400 B.C. ° 

The new papyri, then, cover a period from 451-399 B.C. These dates 
correspond rather closely to the journeys of two famous men. One was 
the father of history, Herodotus, who must have made his journey to 
Egypt about 450 B.C., and who even visited Elephantine Island (that 
being the point farthest south reached by him).'° There can be no doubt 
but that he saw some of the men mentioned in the papyri and that they 
in turn saw the tourist from “Yawan”. The end of the period covered by 
these papyri brings us close to the time in which recent scholarship 
would put the journey of Ezra to Palestine: '' the seventh year of 
Artaxerxes II (exactly as in the case of the Brooklyn papyri Nos. 9 to 12 
mentioned above). Ezra would then have arrived in Jerusalem, July 31, 
398 B.C.'2 If we are right in our belief that the Elephantine colony and 
temple came to an end in the reign of Nepherites I (December 1, 399 - 
November 29, 393) it may be said to have expired at an appropriate 
moment, when a drill sergeant of righteousness, backed by Persian 





9. I expect to deal with the site of the Jewish temple in a separate article in the B.A.S.0.R. 

10. The rebellions of 460-450 were over; he mentions a battle of 459 B.C. in TIT, 20. 

11. Cf. H. H. Rowley, ‘‘The Chronological Order of Ezra and Nehemiah,’’ in his volume 
The Servant of the Lord and Other Essays on the Old Testament, London, 1952, 129 ff. 

12. Following the tables in R. A. Parker and W. Dubberstein, ‘‘Babylonian Chronology 
626 B.C.-45A.D.,"’ Studies in Ancient Oriental Civilization, No. 24, Chicago, 1942., 
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political authority, was about to subject his people to a fateful legislation 
which forever made impossible the old, easygoing life of the Jews of 
Elephantine and the existence of a temple and cult such as theirs. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES ON THE NEAR EAST 

During these very days when disturbance is so rife along the 
perimeter of the Near-eastern world, in Iran on the one side and in 
Egypt and Tunisia on the other, archaeology is still going about its 
business throughout the region and particularly in the central area and 
interesting new discoveries are being made. Some few of these came 
within my line of vision during a several months visit to the Near East 
this spring. 

Down at Nippur in southern Iraq, the joint expedition of the Uni- 
versity Museum of the University of Pennsylvania and the Oriental Insti- 
tute of the University of Chicago was having its most successful year to 
date. (The expedition has been working in alternate years, giving the 
field archaeologists a chance to catch up with their writing.) Here in the 
great sea of sand-covered mounds that marks the site of the ancient 
religious capital of lower Mesopotamia there had just been brought to 
light a large new temple complex. The temple lies in the sacred part of 
the city, to the north and west of the great “temple tower” (ziggurat 
and its neighboring temple of Enlil). When work stopped at the end of 
March the new North Temple had been excavated to Early Dynastic 
levels, but only approximately half of its area had been cleared. Mean- 
while in the Scribal Quarter that was an element of the sacred part of the 
city clearances had proceeded in one area down to the period of the 
First Dynasty of Babylon, and in the other to the First Dynasty of Ur. 
Enormous masses of earth were moved to reach these levels, but the 
work had been rewarded by the discovery in the first of the two areas 
of a large body of well-preserved tablets over 100 of which contain 
Sumerian literary texts. In consequence of this momentuous discovery it 
will be possible within the foreseeable future to have a “five-foot book- 
shelf” of the world’s oldest literature, that of the ancient Sumerians. To 
the southwest of the “temple tower”, the expedition located by soundings 
and was able to identify the site of a temple of Inana, balancing that of 
Enlil, and thus to gain a comprehensive picture of the central nucleus 
of the religious precincts of the city. The Inana temple too will be a very 
large structure, with many levels, and years will be required for its 
clearance, but now that it has been located an objective is in view and 
important results should follow. 

In Syria the outstanding operations were those of the staff of the 
Syrian Department of Antiquities itself, especially at Palmyra and at 
Bosra eski-Sham. At Palmyra the Department was completing the clear- 
ance of the city’s theater, just to the south of the main colonnaded street. 
The lower is all that remains of the spectators’ section but the stage-house 
is well preserved and beautifully set out. The orchestra interestingly 
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enough is enclosed by a heavy stone railing. To its great credit also the 
Government of Syria is restoring and saving from immanent ruin the 
underground Tomb of the Three Brothers, with its marvelous murals. 
This difficult work, made necessary by the cracking of the limestone in 
which it was dug, is being done in the most skillful fashion. At Bosra 
eski-Sham, south of Damascus and near the Hauran, spectacular results 
have been achieved by clearances in the site of the great Roman theater 
that had in mediaeval times had a fortress built into the midst of it. 
Without completely destroying the fortress, the stage and more of the 
seats were laid bare, the former revealing at either side of the proscenium 
a series of five ascending “loges” or “boxes” especially prepared and set 
aside, no doubt, for the dignitaries of the Roman provincial capital. 

Still farther south, in Jordan, important changes were visible, parti- 
cularly from the west, in the outward shape of the mound of ancient 
Jericho. Here the joint expedition of the British School and of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research had penetrated deeply into the 
earlier levels of the site down to those of Neolithic times, without in 
this instance finding any deposits that might be assigned to the period 
of the Israelite occupation of Palestine and to the days of Joshua. Full 
reports on the several aspects of this important work will be published 
soon by Miss Kenyon and Dr. Tushingham, that by the latter in a forth- 
coming number of the Bulletin of the American Schools. Additional work 
will go on here next winter. ) 

In the upland region of Jordan excavations were again in process at 
the site of the old Moabite capital, Dhiban, the Biblical Dibon. Here an 
effort was being made to locate the gate to the city on the southern side 
of the mound. Roman-Byzantine levels of substantial character came to 
light there, followed by Nabataean and Iron Age deposits, but it soon 
became obvious that the gate lay somewhere else. Perhaps the eastern 
and southern parts of the mound, though walled in early days, were 
developed only in later times, so that the Moabite deposits must be 
sought in the northern, and western parts of the mound. These are sorely 
needed to clarify our conception of the Moabite civilization during the 
period of the Israelite Monarchy and earlier. Even so, important 
additions were made to the supply of painted Nabataean pottery and 
through supplementary excavations in tombs to the knowledge of the 
Iron Age pottery of the region. Reports on finds here will be presented 
in American School publications by Dr. William Reed in the not too 

distant future. Carl H. Kraeling 


CORRECTION 


An error appears in the May issue of the Biblical Archaeologist, p. 25 
(front page), in the heading where “Vol. XV, No. 1” should read ‘Vol. XV, 
No. 2.” The editors regretfully request that subscribers (especially librarians) 
correct their issues. ; 








